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BY way of variety in summer farnishings consider the beauty 
and coolness of Chinese divans, chairs and tables in carved 
ebony, inlaid with mother of pearl, having seat and leaf 
paneled with slabs of Sienna marble. 



THERE are shown in the Columbian Exposition reproductions 
of antique masterpieces of furniture, desks, tables, cabinets, 
chairs and the like that will be found very choice in the 
eyes of many. Bat would it not be better to pass these by and 
demand of your manufacturer something original, fresh and 
modern, some new expression of modern art, thought and life. 



IN modern embroidery great use is made of tissue silk, which, 
from its thickness and its peculiar lustre, is very suitable 
for embroidery on linen grounds for such things as counter- 
panes, or curtains. There are many pretty and decorative small 
pieces of work executed with these materials, such as cushion 
covers, table squares, etc., as well as the larger and more im- 
portant examples, and there are many carefully commenced 
pieces for those who like to do the work for themselves. 



THERE is at present being held a Loan Exhibition in the 
National Academy of Design in this city, of carefully se- 
lected art objects owned by private collectors in this city. 
They consist of pictures, bronzes, porcelains, enamels, rugs, tap- 
estries, vases, perfumes, &o., all curious, artistic and valuable, 
but ill-related to each other, and the exhibit is not animated by 
any special significance. Why not have an annual exhibition of 
decorative art in this city, particularly those in branches that 
concern our public and private buildings. Have we no master 
of the arts and crafts to lead us to so veritable an object ? 



"A' 



RT," says La Parge, "or the love of certain balanced pro- 
portions and relations which the mind likes to discover 
and to bring out in what it deals with, be it thought or 
the actions of men, or the influences of nature, or the material 
things iu which necessity makes it to work. In our plastic arts 
th9 relations of hues and spaces are the first and earliest de- 
sires. These needs are the needs of the soul, and echoes of the 
laws of the universe, seen and unseen, reflections of the uni- 
versal mathematics, cadences of the ancient music of the spheres. 
There are laws for oar eyes as well as for our ears, and when 
these shall have been deciphered, as in the case of music, we 
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will find that all the best artists have carefully preserved their 
iastractive obedience to their caring for same above all. A work 
of art does not exist in a fine abstract of intention — nor in the 
application of some technic of toil. It exists in an individual 
result with origins so powerful and deep that they are lost in shade. 



THE trouble with the modern cheap furniture is not its lack 
of convenience, but its lack of artistic enfeeujble. Defeigns 
are put on the market made by men who lack every 
equality that makes the artist, and the toughness of such pro- 
ductions makes one blush for his country. Hard, boxy, rect- 
angular bookcases and cabinets prevail ; where carving is es- 
sayed cabinets become monstrosities. The cheap beds *' eleven 
for a hundred " have an hospital or charity foundation flavor 
that is soul suffocating. 

The Bilcherstown cabinet is a nightmare of applied carvings 
and top-heavy gorgeousness, and the ''attractive group" of 
bedroom belongings is enough to keep out burglars. There is 
no reason why good wood and costly labor should be spent on 
shoddy ideas, when the same material and labor invested in a beau- 
tiful design would make men happier and homes more beautiful. 
When the " tasty " rocker, the "high grade" sideboard, the 
" matchless " cabinet and the " unexcelled " parlor suite are 
superseded by similar goods at once simple and beautiful with- 
out pretension, their shoddy art will become a thing of the 
past. The most ignorant customer is susceptible to good in- 
fluences, and this eternal catering to a depraved taste is not the 
right method to pursue. Grive us simple, substantial furnish- 
ings, possessing gratifications for the higher nature within us^ 
Give us asthetic products, the bright conditions of spiritual 
satisfaction in our surroundings. 



SOME of the finest of embroidery work is what is known as 
Bulgarian embroideries, which is done by the poor women 
of Eastern Koumania and Bulgaria, many of whom have 
settled in Asia Minor since they were compelled to leave their 
country on the invasion of Russian troups in lb77. The cloths 
on which the embroideries are executed are woven by the 
women themselves in their small rooms on hand looms. There 
are thousands of these embroiderers, and many of them formerly 
occupied a good social position, but .house and property are 
lost, and all that remains for them is to work. Fortunately 
for them, they have always been adepts at their needle work. 
Several of the most beautiful patterns are extremely old, being 
handed down from one generation to generation. Any pattern 
may be ordered, and it is possible that only one woman is able 
to execute it. The threads of the woven' cloth are counted just 
as canvas threads are counted, but when we see how closely the 
threads are woven it would seem that the work must be very 
trying to the eyesight. The work is alike on both sides ; the 
harmony of coloring is invariably beautiful ; the designs are 
extremely varied, consisting chiefly of arabesques, convention- 
alized flowers, in patterns which are considered to be the same 
as those used in the tobes worn by the priests, and are very 
popular. Much of the embroidery on the small squares of white 
cloth in lace-like patterns is in open work, and is all done in 
white silk. There are lovely white and silver, white and gold 
and colored embroideries for chair backs, tea cloths, doileys, 
dress trimmings, tea gown fronts and dinner table centres, and 
the cloth is as flne and as thin as muslin. 



THE European critics of American art assert that we have no 
style peculiar to ourselves, but are content to copy European 
ideas. When we consider that it has taken Europe thous- 
ands of years to evolve the present European styles, it will be 
admitted that America has done wonders in the progress made 
in developing certain styles of art peculiar to the United States. 
There is, for example, the Colonial style, which prevailed in 
New England and Virginia in the Revolutionary period, and 
which has been developed and enriched by the architects and 
decorators of late years; in fact there is the same difference 
between the richness of the modern Colonial and its antique 
progenitor, as there is between the dress of the modern fine 
lady and that of her grandmother. 

Then again, there is the style of the Dutch Renaissance, with 
its beautiful marquetry inlays, which prevailed in Holland cen- 
turies apo, and which was imported to New Amsterdam by the 
Dutch Colonists. Modern renderings of the old Dutch style 
are characterized by an art feeling, which preserves the dignity 
and solidity of the old time furniture, and at the same time 



invests it with an artistic feeling and finish peculiar to the age 
in which we live. 

A style that is more peculiarly American than either of these 
is the Romanesque, a style which was originally borrowed 
from the Romanesque cathedrals and other buildings in Europe, 
and which was largely elaborated and Americanized by the late 
architect Richardson of Boston. We know that the Roman- 
esque was the mother of the Grothic style in Europe, but the 
American descendent of this style has nothing in common 
with the Gothic. The style as reproduced in modern furniture 
only to a limited degree preserves the quaintness of form, and 
crispness of scrollage that is supposed to characterize a style 
more or less Roman. The name *' Romanesque," however, is 
simply a name, for the Romans produced nothing in common with 
the quaintness that belongs to the modern Romanesque furniture. 

The attractiveness of the style consists in a certain quaint 
curvature of line that does away with that square, boxy feeling 
of much of our modern furniture. 

Although the Romanesque style is very often crude and 
barbarous in its foreign manifestations, yet it is one that is 
susceptible of very great refinement, for it is built up from 
many historical styles, the Byzantine being a more salient 
feature than any of the others. 



IN textile fabrics and on wall-papers none of the patterns 
have a wide diffusion, or a distinct hold on the public taste. 

Their weakness, as far as survival is concerned, lies in their 
multiplicity, and in the demand of fashion and of tratde for a 
novelty. The more pictorial a decorative design, the less it is 
fitted for good decoration. 

There are in our own practice a vast number of intermed- 
iate stages between the purely pictorial patterns of untrained 
modern art, and the conventional patterns of the modern edu- 
cated decorator; but when we turn to those patterns which 
are distinctly characteristic of the recent period of theoretic 
invention, it will be found told of them that they have no last- 
ing future. It will be told also of them that they are too 
numerous to last, and it may be added that they have not the 
strength, to cope in popular general usages with the patterns of 
tradition. The strength of these last is the strength of tradi- 
tion, of wide decorative ability and constant use, and above all 
of the limited number and simplicity of their elementary mo- 
tives. A still more important element of strength is inherent in 
their architectural use and in the ascendant power of architect- 
ural art over the minor arts of decoration. These traditional 
patterns are consequently dominant in terra cotta, in tiles, in 
iron and metal work and in wood carving, and are copied in 
color in fresco and in stamped designs. Moreover, these con-^ 
ventional traditional patterns have received a new impulse and 
have gained fresh strength from the decorative art revival. 

It is the limitation in number, the simplicity and wide- 
spread modern use of these conventional traditional patterns 
that has caused the belief that some of them are spontaneously 
generated whenever and wherever the ornament is wanted. That 
they are found both in ancient and modern art, at remote dis- 
tances, in various quarters of the world, and at points which 
appear to us to have been inaccessible to one another is un- 
doubtedly true. That they are universal is not true ; that they 
are common or elementary or indigenous forms in primitive art is 
not true ; that they have ever been spontaneously generated in 
Europe is not true. 

Their continuity is a phase of the one essential fact of the 
history of civilization, that man never reinvents anything that 
he finds ready-made to hand. They met all the natural de- 
mands for ornamental patterns. They were passed on from one 
decorator and artisan to another, as the matter of course thing to do. 

Historically speaking, all copying of art forms results from 
the historic waves of civilization, which carry with them com- 
forts and improvements in material living which are of use to 
the copying: people. This holds especially of the diffusion of the 
arts of metal. It is highly probable that these have traveled 
from one original centre over the entire world. In other words 
trade and commerce are the essential factors of the problem, 
and the history of ancient ornament, as traced to Egypt, is 
really the history of commerce and civilization. The ascendancy 
of the superior civilization manifests itself in various exterior 
ways, of which the copying of the forms of art is generally the 
most obvious, and the most lasting as regards the question of 
evidence, but the main factor must always be essentially the 
civilization itself. 
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